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The ideals presented are, in the main, aristocratic, at least as in- 
volving an aristocracy of culture. For, as Professor Santayana con- 
tends : "Culture is on the horns of this dilemma: if profound and 
noble it must remain rare, if common it must become mean. These 
alternatives can never be eluded until some purified and high-bred 
race succeeds the promiscuous bipeds that now blacken the planet ' ' 
(Vol. II, p. 111). Elsewhere, speaking of the disastrous effects of 
war, he says : ' ' Internecine war, foreign and civil, brought about the 
greatest set-back which the Life of Reason has ever suffered ; it exter- 
minated the Greek and Italian aristocracies. Instead of being 
descended from heroes, modern nations are descended from slaves ; 
and it is not their bodies only that show it" (Vol. II, pp. 82, 83). 
But these rather cynical passages and others to the same general effect 
must not be taken too seriously, for the author admits : " Democratic 
theory seems to be right, however, about the actual failure of theocra- 
cies, monarchies, and oligarchies to remain representative and to 
secure the general good. The true eminence which natural leaders 
may have possessed in the beginning usually declines into a conven- 
tional and baseless authority " (Vol. II, p. 122). Professor Santayana 
would have done well to take more to heart his own suggestive remark 
in another connection : ' ' Consciousness is not ideal merely in its highest 
phases ; it is ideal through and through. On one level as much as on 
another, it celebrates an attained balance in nature, or grieves at its 
collapse; it prophesies and remembers, it loves and dreams" (Vol. 
II, p. 139). 

In taking leave of these volumes, — which are to be followed by three 
others, on " Reason in Religion," " Reason in Art," and " Reason in 
Science," — one must remember that we have as yet only the introduc- 
tory parts of a systematic treatise and not the completed work. The 
remaining volumes are sure to be awaited with more than ordinary 
interest. Whatever may be the self-imposed limitations of this inter- 
pretation of the Life of Reason, it strikes a very true note, in the main, 
at a time when the ideals of too many earnest men are sadly confused, 
and when action is too often taken as an end in itself, without regard 
to what reason may progressively reveal as to ultimate truth or the 
Supreme Good. Ernest Albee. 

Cornell University. 

La beaute rationnelle. Par Paul Souriau. Paris, F. Alcan, 
1904. — pp. 510. 

By ' rational aesthetics, ' M. Souriau means the submission of our 
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aesthetic feelings to a rational control, so that they shall be in har- 
mony with each other, with truth, and with our interest and our self- 
respect. "Reason is not pure dialectic, abstract reasoning. It is 
organization, finality, harmony. The reasonable man is the man of 
balance, who has eliminated all incoherence from his convictions and 
his aspirations, who seeks with all his energies an end worthy of his 
efforts. By rational beauty I mean what such a man would admire' ' 
(p. 98). In this extended volume the author first vindicates the use 
of reason in art and criticism and aesthetic feeling, criticising the 
impressionist and subjectivist methods ; then, starting from the defi- 
nition of beauty as ' evident perfection, ' he proceeds to apply and verify 
it in the three following sections : on the beauty of sense, intellectual 
beauty, and moral beauty. This perfection is absolute, independent 
of us, and can, therefore, clearly be only finality in the object, — an end 
or ideal realized to our view. A corollary to this is that the full 
aesthetic experience is a deliberate judgment, an attribution of value, 
a certificate of excellence. Feelings of pleasure may, indeed, enter 
into the complex ; but they cannot determine aesthetic value, and in 
the case of possible conflict, must give way before the judgment as to 
the perfection of the object in itself. To the obvious objection that 
this theory obliterates the distinction between the beautiful, the use- 
ful, and the good, M. Souriau rejoins that this is just what he has in 
mind. Usefulness is a quality that makes for beauty, without com- 
pletely attaining to it. ' ' Between the beautiful and the good, I see 
only a difference of degree : the beautiful is the good carried to such 
a degree that it deserves to excite admiration. When an organic 
being has no deformity, it is good ; when it perfectly realizes the type 
of its species, it is beautiful. Strict probity in action will give the 
impression of moral goodness ; heroic courage, complete abnegation, 
will give an impression of beauty " (p. 503). 

It is clear that this thesis will be sustained with least difficulty in 
the field of organic 'life; and accordingly we find the chapters on 
physical well-being, beauty and physical charm, the beauty of organi- 
zation, of movement, of expression in nature and in living beings, 
and the relation of art and morality, especially convincing. It ap- 
pears to me, however, that a difficulty at once arises with the discus- 
sion of physical and intellectual functions, and their satisfaction. In 
treating of physical well-being, the author says we divine from our 
sensations a ' physiological beauty, ' or perfection of vital activity ; 
and we attribute beauty to other living beings from the signs of physi- 
ological perfection. It is the vitality itself which is the object of 
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contemplation, judgment, and approval, and quite rightly, on the 
basis of beauty as defined. But when he speaks of admiring an odor 
" for the perfection of its charm," a rose for its fragrance, a peach 
for its color, because they satisfy our senses, he has clearly left the 
objective point of view, from which a thing is beautiful because of the 
perfection of its own life, independent of our reaction upon it. 

M. Souriau is careful to distinguish between the pleasure in our 
sensations, and our judgment of them as perfect, allowing full aes- 
thetic quality only to the last. But it is not easy to see how a judg- 
ment of the perfection of our experience can logically intrude at all, 
in the case of a separate object given to contemplation, since its aes- 
thetic quality is supposed to be covered by its perfection or striking 
excellence as a type. This would appear, indeed, from other pas- 
sages. "It is certainly beauty, when the pleasure which I feel is due 
to the presence in the object of some intrinsic excellence, which it 
reveals to me. . . The perceptions of touch are more instructive than 
those even of sight ; they give us the most intimate knowledge of the 
molecular structure of bodies, true beauty of matter " (p. 268). The 
same criticism might be made of the treatment of intellectual beauty. 
The true intellectual beauty is said to be that which responds to our 
most profound intellectual instinct (p. 349). But we are vowed by 
our definition of beauty to neglect the quality which satisfies our 
functions in favor of that which attests the fulfilment of the object's 
functions. As M. Souriau says, in harmony with his first theory, 
we admire a circle for being a perfect circle, not because the form 
pleases us. 

The beauty of thought, with especial reference to literary beauty, is 
divided into beauty of form and of content. The form of thought is 
shown to consist only in the verbal expression ; thus all beauty of form 
here consists in the transmission, direct, immediate, integral, of the 
thought. As to content, "it is not by the stimulation, more or less 
intense, more or less agreeable, which I receive from a work, but by 
the sum of intellectual and moral energies required to work it up, that 
I shall judge Its value." "A beautiful page is that wherein there is 
intelligence, imagination, and heart" (p. 421). A literary work, 
that is, is as it were a kind of person, and is to be judged as a man 
would be, as to character, intellect, temperament, etc. To give it an 
excellent character is to say that it is beautiful. 

This may be understood for literature ; but the very fact that M. 
Souriau has practically nothing to say of the other representative arts, 
— the painter's, the sculptor's art, — in their dealing with life, shows 
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that he is conscious of a difficulty here. If the criterion is not the 
perfection of the experience, but rather the perfection of the object, 
these arts would reduce to the most vivid possible representation of 
the most perfect and blooming types. M. Souriau would have to 
counsel us not to admire Rembrandt's old men, or Velasquez's dwarfs 
and beggars, in the same way in which he deprecates the admiration 
of the frozen or tumultuous landscape, because it is destructive to the 
welfare of all organic life therein dwelling. In fact, the general ques- 
tion of representation in art is bound to make trouble for a theory 
which recognizes only intrinsic and objective values, and I do not see 
that M. Souriau has satisfactorily dealt with it. The other difficulty 
of the intrusion of the pleasure in the perfect function can be met only 
by admitting an element of ' objectified pleasure ' in true beauty ; but 
if this is admitted at all, there would seem to be more logic in going 
over entirely to the identification of the aesthetic experience with the 
experience judged or felt as perfect. To such a view the question of 
' semblance ' presents much less difficulty. 

And this brings up the question of method. To M. Souriau the 
rational aesthetics is not that which rests on a general theory of 
beauty which has been arrived at by the use of reason, but rather a 
way of judging objects in which there are good reasons for the judg- 
ment. His aesthetics is thus less a science than a moral regimen 
applied to the special act of responding to an object of contemplation. 
The opposition of this system to impressionist and subjective theories 
of beauty, as the only one which can claim to reach an objectively 
valid theory of beauty, seems logically not quite justified. A judg- 
ment for which one can give reasons (as here, reasons of morality and 
common sense) has not necessarily more objective value in relation to 
a theory of beauty than an emotional reaction, in which can yet be 
traced a constant form, which has a universal reference and thus also 
an objective validity. The term ' rational aesthetics ' seems to me 
for this reason ambiguous. 

Adequately to criticise a work like this, almost encyclopedic in its 
range, would require more space than is at the disposal of the reviewer. 
Untechnical as it is, and written in a conversational style, it is yet 
not easy reading, partly owing to the author's habit of putting argu- 
ments of all shades of agreement and disagreement at great length into 
the liveliest direct discourse, so that the reader who has chanced to 
miss an introductory phrase, finds himself being unexpectedly argued 
into contradictory positions. But the book is a veritable treasury of 
original and acute observations, drawn from all aesthetic fields, — a 
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record of the most vivid and yet refined aesthetic feeling, in which no 
student of aesthetics will fail to find suggestion and instruction. 

Ethel D. Puffer. 
Radcliffe College. 

Le sentiment du beau et le sentiment poetique (Essai sur Pesthetique 
du vers). Par Marcel Braunschvig. Paris, F. Alcan, 1904. — 
pp. 240. 

This volume consists of two separate studies on the emotion of the 
beautiful and the poetic emotion, as they are produced primarily by 
poetry. The separation of the two studies turns out, indeed, to be the 
main point of the book, through the distinction which is thus made 
between elements of the aesthetic experience not usually so dealt with. 
The basis of this is found in the Preface, which makes a general classi- 
fication of aesthetic feelings into three groups: first, the sensations 
from the sensible elements of a work of art ; secondly, the representa- 
tions of objects ; thirdly, the suggestions evoked by both sense-elements 
and represented objects. The first group gives rise to the emotion 
of the beautiful ; the second, to those of the comic, tragic, sublime, 
etc.; the third, to the poetic emotion. "Evidently, then, the emo- 
tions of the beautiful, the pretty . . . attach to the form of works of 
art ; those of the comic, tragic ... are bound up with their content ; 
as for the poetic emotion, it resides, properly speaking, neither in the 
form nor in the content of works of art, but in that which their form 
and their content let us perceive beyond them." The method pro- 
posed is, first, to analyze the different elements of each of these emo- 
tions in turn ; and, secondly, to explain the pleasure which is involved 
in them. The material taken for study is exclusively French poetry, as 
the only valid introspection of poetic effects is that applied to one's 
own language. " How can we know what, in the poetry of Heine or 
Shelley, for instance, appears beautiful or poetic to Germans or 
English?" 

The first book, on the emotion of the beautiful, is introduced by 
the distinction between the emotion of the beautiful in the widest 
sense, covering the whole field of aesthetic experience, and that feel- 
ing which attaches to the form of works of art, — for poetry, the 
feeling which is bound up with the form of verse taken independently 
of its meaning. This form consists in rhythm and harmony, or the 
numerical division and arrangement of syllables, and the quality of 
sounds. It may be said at once that the chapter on rhythm, for an 
essay which purports to be based on psychological analysis, glides 



